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accused of failing to make use of its power; if it assumed an aggressive attitude it might well have expected a more aggressive reply from Labour, which would have proved disastrous to the country. Such was the dilemma. Bye-elections and municipal elections continued to go against the Government. The budget of 1927 found a deficit on the national account ranging from thirty-five to forty millions. This was largely the result of the General Strike, but judged from every angle it was a perplexing state of affairs.
On May and the Attorney-General, then Sir Douglas Hogg, introduced the Trades Disputes Bill to the House of Commons. The Bill as sponsored by the learned Attorney-General produced an uproar. It was supposed to have been vindictive and to have been framed in malice and resentment over the General Strike. The Opposition received his opening speech with wild disorder, which led to perhaps the most notorious of their number being constrained to leave the House. The cold reasoning of the Attorney-General's case may have been provocative, but the utmost powers of conciliation of which the Prime Minister himself was capable were only greeted with shouts of "liar!" and "Withdraw!" The main provisions of the Bill were simple and fell into four divisions. They were, first, that a General Strike was illegal and that no one should suffer for refusing to take part in it. Secondly, that intimidation was illegal, and that no man should be coerced either to work or not to work. Thirdly, that no contributions to a political fund should be compulsory. And, fourthly, that civil servants owed their undivided allegiance to the State. All these precautions were the natural outcome of the General Strike.
It is difficult to see why a large section of the public should have become sympathetic to Labour, but such was the case. The Act was considered in many quarters as unnecessarily irritating, for stating truisms, which might have been left undeclared. If the Government,